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DANIEL 3:21-24 

With his well-known acumen Professor Charles C. Torrey ("Notes on 
Daniel," Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Vol. XV, July, 1909, p. 264) has discovered and pointed out an imaginary 
difficulty cast into the student's thorny path through the Aramaic of Dan. 
3:21-24 in a popular and supposedly critical edition of the Old Testament, 
Kittel, Biblia Hebraica, II, 1166, notes on verses 23 and 24. Most frequently, 
when he publishes such discoveries, Mr. Torrey elucidates the fancied 
difficulty by a solution striking in its freshness and convincing in its sim- 
plicity. The Notes on Daniel are full of examples of this procedure. In 
this particular case Professor Torrey contents himself with a mere sugges- 
tion that everything is in order, perhaps because he lacked time and space 
to do more, perhaps because the case is rather clear, possibly because he 
has not quite correctly appreciated the import and force of the notes in the 
Kittel Bible. 

The author of the notes in Kittel is the excellent, conscientious, but 
somewhat ponderous Max Loehr. Now Max Loehr has studied the textual 
problem of Daniel, particularly of the LXX, minutely {ZATW, 1895 and 
1896), perhaps too minutely. And thus it happens that in his conscientious- 
ness and good-natured ponderosity Max Loehr finds that at this point to 
his sense and according to his conception of the meaning of the Masoretic 
text, as it stands, Nebuchadrezzar's astonished surprise is not prepared for 
with sufficient thoroughness, is not led up to by sufficiently gradual degrees. 
This is the gist of the meaning of his remark on verse 23: "fortasse additur, 
ut intervallum inter v. 22 et 24 expleretur," and of his question on verse 24: 
"cur N. turbatus?" He does not mean, as Professor Torrey seems to 
assume, that the whole lengthy hymn-material of LXX is of the original, but 
that some such statement as that which he inserts in his notes, LXX: 
Koi iyeviTo iv TiS aKovcrai Tov jSatrtAea v/xvovvtiov avrlav Kal iaTors ideiopti 
avTOVi ^(uj'Tas, Or Theodotion: Kal Na/Sou^oSoi/otros i]KOv<T€v v/jivovvTiov avrlav, 

which would account both for the invention and insertion of the hymns, 
and for Max Loehr's idea of the proper preparation for Nebuchadrezzar's 
surprise, has been lost from the Aramaic text of the Masora. 

In spite of this misunderstanding and the consequent overstatement 
of the case against the Kittel Bible, Professor Torrey is right in his essential 
contentions, and Max Loehr is wrong. Every change made in these verses, 
not only that of Max Loehr, but that of LXX, Theodotion, Peshito, etc., 
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as well, is made from the Masoretic text as it stands, and does not lead to 
a more original reading. Every change of this nature. Max Loehr's with 
the rest, misses and destroys the progression of ideas that leads with all 
the story-telling art displayed throughout Daniel, chapters 1-6, and with 
exactly the right measure of fulness to a fine dramatic climax. 

Max Loehr may well be taken as an example for the test, in order that 
our youth may not further be misled by his authority. How does he pro- 
ceed ? He finds that verse 23 is superfluous. In the lapidary style of the 
textual footnote he puts it: "v. 23 (=v. 21)." Then, having excised 
verse 23, he discovers an empty "interval" which he supposes some Aramaic 
editor to have filled out by the supposedly inept and incongruous verse 23, 
and which he proceeds to fill in by the hymn-singing of LXX. 

But verse 23 does not equal verse 21. This is really all that it is neces- 
sary to see clearly; and it is so easy to see. "Falling," verse 23, does not= 
the "being cast," verse 21 ; and the relation of the participial "being bound," 
verse 23, to its governing verb, "fell," is very different from that of the 
finite verb "they were bound" to the parallel finite verb "they were cast" 
in verse 21. To miss these distinctions is to miss the artistic high point of 
the well-told tale. 

The purely textual evidence, moreover, is also in favor of our Masora. 
It will suffice here to point out the fact that Theodotion clearly read 
Masora, and that this was just as clearly the text behind the clumsy changes 
of LXX and Peshito, which like Max Loehr's disturb the dehcate balance 
and destroy the exquisite beauty of the story at an essential point. 

As it stands, the picture presented by verses 21-24 is flawless in the 
progression of its ideas. Verse 21 is clearly not momentary action, but 
presents to the reader or hearer — and in the vividly conceived scene pre- 
sented to the- king and the other onlookers — a preparatory action which 
consumed some little time. Of the binding this is clear in itself. As the 
binding could obviously not take place in the immediate neighborhood of 
the overheated furnace, the act of "casting" is not conceived in this verse 
merely as the momentary action of throwing or pushing, which, in fact, 
did not take place at all, as verse 22 shows; it would include (by a pedant 
it would have been more exactly stated to be) the dragging or carrying of 
the bound victims to the point whence the actual pitching was to take 
place (probably most naturally imagined by the author and his readers as a 
dragging up an inclined plane; cf. vs. 22 and see note on the furnace below). 
Correctly translated into modern literary English this would be: "They 
were taken up to be cast." 

During the progress of this action an unexpected event creates a breath- 
less interval. Arrived at the point whence the three hapless men are 
about to be pushed into the fire, the action is momentarily halted, because 
in the haste and special severity commanded by the king the specially 
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chosen executioners themselves are overcome by the fierce flames before 
they had been able to consimimate the act of casting. The victims are 
left for a breathless moment tottering upon the brink, with an even chance 
open to them in the mind of the reader (and of the king and the spectators), 
that they may be saved right here and escape the punishment altogether. 
This escape is not, of course, intended by the author, for therewith his 
miracle would have been too natural, of doubtful miraculousness, incom- 
plete (besides, he would have had the balked king to deal with presently) ; 
very clearly, however, his intention is artfully to suggest the chance of such 
an escape.^ 

The suspense is broken by verse 23. Though no one is any longer 
pushing them, yet these three men fall into the fire, unable to save them- 
selves, being bound — a fact which the reader might have forgotten or over- 
looked in the suspense of the previous moment; moreover, the repetition 
of the statement that they were still bound at the very moment when 
they fell into the fire looks ahead also to the "bound" and "loose" of verses 
24 and 25. And so the worst fears of the reader for his heroes, the blood lust 
of the king, and the fundamental requirements for a genuine miracle are 
all satisfied together. 

The denouement which now comes to pass is surely prepared for as well 
as anyone could wish. The king is looking, not listening; there is not a 
single thing in what follows to suggest that he heard anything. But he 
saw something, and he rose in startled surprise and exclaimed, verse 24. 

This is the very wizardry of story-telling. No modern short-story writer 
or composer of a cinematograph scenario could have done it any better. 
Small lapses from absolute realism are no more disturbing here than they 
are to our sense in the work of the moderns, where they are fully as plentiful. 
The readers for whose delectation Daniel, chapters 1-6, was written, were not 
cool, critical-minded college professors, laboriously dissecting with microscopi- 
cal minuteness a "text" in a foreign tongue; they were Jews reading a fasci- 
nating tale of the marvelous escape of fellow-Jews from imminent danger 
of a horrible death, incurred through loyalty to their religion. To such 

1 The scene wlU be clearer to the mind of the modern reader, If he pictures the 
furnace to himself, as quite probably the author thought of it, as a very large tanniXr 
(Marti, "Daniel," KHC, p. 20; Benzlnger, Hebr. Archdologie, p. 87; seconded., p. 65). 
A photograph of such a stove or oven on board a Tigris boat may be seen in Der Islam, 
Vol. IV (1919), Tafel 6, Abblldung 13, of H. Rltter's Mesopotamische Studien, I. The 
whole thing is simply a truncated cone of clay hollowed out, a sort of volcanic crater, 
with a hole at the bottom to start the Are and secure a draught. The attempt to cast the 
men in would be made at the top, over the brim. When the Are had burned lower, as 
with the ordinary fuel of the Orient, especially of Palestine, it would speedily do, the 
walking out would take place through the draught-hole at the bottom. It is not the 
writer's intention to insist upon this particular form of furnace, but merely to aid 
the modem reader's Imagination by means of this note; some readers might otherwise be 
tempted to think of doors and stokeholes and other paraphernalia of modern furnaces 
of various types, as even scholars well acquainted with oriental languages have imagined 
hinges on ancient oriental doors. 
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readers it would scarcely occur to ask how, if the strong executioners died, 
the poor Jews could live and their bonds could last in the selfsame heat. 
Nor would it bother these readers that the author, like many an illustrator 
and moving-picture impresario of our own day, takes out for the nonce, 
or rather permits the imagination of his readers to take out, a segment of 
the furnace, so that king, spectators, and readers may see exactly what is 
going on inside. And, anyway, what reader, accepting at its face value 
the great miracle as told, would balk at these picayune details ? 

Just one more remark before the translation in full is offered. With 
the reading suggested the apparently overloaded beginning of verse 22 
'''^"{'C flj'^ biSp'bS comes into its own and becomes easily intelligible. 

Tiyi bllp"b3 has here that temporal connotation suggested by Gesenius- 
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Buhl" for Dan. 3:7, 8, where it is hardly so clear. It is thus clearly differ- 
entiated from the ''''l"""!j , which is left to bear the causal burden alone. 

And so, kdl-q <*»eZ d^a, we read: 

"Thereupon those men were bound, fully clothed, and were taken up' 
to be cast into the burning fiery furnace. At this juncture, the command 
of the king being severe and the furnace heated beyond measure, a licking 
flame of fire killed the very men who had taken up Shadrak, Meshak, and 
Abednego. But those three men, Shadrak, Meshak, and Abednego, fell 
into the burning fiery furnace, being bound. Then King Nebuchadnezzar 
rose in startled surprise and exclaimed to his counselors: Did we not cast 
three men into the fire bound?" 

It is quite possible that what is here said, or something very like it, 
has been said before. The writer has not examined in detail the voluminous 
literature on Daniel for a question of priority, nor does he intend to do so. 
He speaks to his generation, and is quite content to have those of it hear 
who have ears to hear. To another generation, again grown heedless, as 
is the way of men, its own warner may say once more what is here said, 
or better. 

Finally, if precedent and example have not been much quoted in this 
note from grammar and lexicon, it is because upon reading such as this 
that grammar and lexicon must be built, not vice versa. 

M. Sphengling 
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1 Or "were about to be," a meaning common enough, in the passive participle, 
which is here simply inflected. 



